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in this ease, the greater artist. In his exquisite little song he has 
etherealized the more legendary ballad-like poem of Rossetti and 
has added to it a more mystical touch: la lampe eteinte, la forte 
ouverte, etc., symbols of death which we find also in his later works. 

Gust. L. van Roosbeoeck. 

University of Minnesota. 



" Never Less Alone than When Alone " 

I add a few ancient and medieval instances of the " Never less 
alone than when alone " conceit, brought up by Professor Cook 
and others (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv, 54, 123, 226; xxxiv, 122). 
St. Ambrose uses the passage, without referring to its source, in 
a letter to Sabrinus (Migne, Fair. Lat., xvi, col. 1203) ; again, 
avowedly quoting it from Cicero, but applying it to Moses and 
others, in a work written under the influence of the Be Officiis, his 
Be Officiis Ministrorum, in, 1 (ib., coll. 153-4). Petrarch quotes 
the passage as in both Cicero and. St. Ambrose in his Be Vita Soli- 
taria (ii, iii, 2 ; ii, ix, 5 ; in the latter case with amusing irritation 
at St. Ambrose's application). He also quotes (ib., n, iii, 7) a very 
similar passage from St. Jerome's work Adversus Jovinianum. He 
uses the Ciceronian passage again in the last chapter of the work 
(ii, x, 9). 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



Spanish Ballads Tbanslated by Southey 

To the list of Southey's translations of Spanish ballads pro- 
vided in Mr. E. Buceta's article in the June number of the Modern 
Language Notes (pp. 328-336), should be added a rendering of 
Ocho a ocho, diez a diez, contained in his Letters Written Buring a 
Short Residence in Spain and Portugal, Bristol, 1797, pp. 377-387. 
The translation is prefaced by the following informative remarks : 

" Prom the polished trifles of Villegas (said apropos of a ren- 
dering of A un Arroyuelo) to the rough strains of the ballad is a 
wide but agreeable transition, for the man of undebauched taste 
will prefer rude strength to elegant imbecility. You are well 
acquainted with the ballad of Rio verde, rio verde, in the Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry, and with that of Alcanzor and Zaydo (sic), 
which follows it, of which last the original simplicity is lost. The 
following ballad is taken from the same work (Historia de las 
Guerras Civiles de Granada. Paris 1660), and attempted in the 
metre of the original the lines ending in a troche (sic), but occa- 
sionally relieved by a monosyllable termination." 

Then follows a reprint of the original ballad and Southey's 
translation, of which a few lines may be quoted here : 
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Eight to eight and ten to ten, 

Will the gallant Moorish chieftains, 

Sarrazinos, Aliatares, 

At the turney in Toledo, 

Run the ring against their rivals 

Alarifes and Azarques. . . . 

In a bibliography of English translations from the Guerras 
Civiles, mention ought to be made of John Bowring's Ancient 
Poetry and Romances of Spain, London, 1824. 

Milton A. Buchanan. 

University of Toronto. 



Two Romance Etymologies 

The early history of cards and card-games in South Europe 
offers two enigmatical words. One is Italian tarocco, with deriva- 
tives or rather borrowings in French territory in the form tarot, 
and on Teutonic soil Tarok, the name of a game and a pack of 
cards in Vienna and farther north. The other word is naibi in 
Italian and naype, now naipe, in Spanish and Portuguese. For this 
word Diez suggested Arabic naibi, " Stellvertreter," a derivation 
rejected by Korting and Meyer-Liibke while the two former author- 
ities do not even list tarocco, and the dictionary of this last scholar 
does not reach that far, as least in the portion in the hands of the 
present writer. What is the probable origin of these terms ? 

It seems that the oldest use that cards served is one to which 
they are still put, that of fortune-telling; they are prophetic, a 
mode of divination. The earliest deck consisted of twenty-two 
tarocchi plus four suits of fourteen cards each, one suit bearing, 
in Italian, the name of bastoni or " rods," surviving in our name 
of " clubs." The present writer while casting about for an ety- 
mology and believing that these words must surely be of Arabic 
origin, applied to Professor Julian Morgenstern, of the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, and to Professor C. C. Torrey, of 
Yale University, for assistance, asking among other questions, what 
connection there might be between tarocco and the Arabic name 
tardk, and whether naype might be derived from Hebrew and 
Arabic ndbi, " prophet." 

Dr. Morgenstern says " there is a fairly common stem in Arabic 
. . . trq, the fundamental meaning of which is ' to knock ' or ' to 
strike ' ; a rather uncommon meaning is ' to prophes}-, to divine ' 
(usually by means of casting stones or lots)." These statements 
are confirmed by Dr. Torrey. As regards tarocco, need we inquire 
further ? 

The answers of these two scholars regarding the other guess are 
entirely unfavorable, both holding the length of the final vowel to 
be a fatal objection. However, Dr. Torrey has a good deal to offer 
on his own account. He says among other things : 



